Family Meeting at Houston 


Conferring during Family Meeting break 
are, {l to 1) President D. J. Russell, Vice 
President W. D, Lamprecht, General Supt. 
of Transportation J. M. Hatcher, and Trans- 
portation Supts, J. E, Adams, Houston, and 
4. L, Humphreys, Cotton Belt, Tyler. 


‘Teamwork _ for 


Vice President W. G. Peoples [eft), 
whe served as conference ‘moderator, 
prepares fo take over as Vice President 
B. F. Biaggini (at microphone} con- 
cludes his address. 


SPORTING a new hat won in a friendly 
wager on the outcome of Pacific Lines 
vs T&L Lines safety performance in 1962 
is Asst. Vice President, Operations, W. 
M, Jackie, left, shown with his “‘bene- 
factor” T&L General Manager G, W. 
Kelly. 
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“We must stimulate our im- 
aginations to help the shipping 
public work out its transporta- 
tion problems. We must be un- 
tiring in our efforts to help cus- 
tomers keep their shipping costs 
at a minimum.” 

This was the challenge pre- 
sented by President D. J. Rus- 
sell to a large family meeting of 
Southern Pacific’s family lines 
traffic and operating officers 
sponsored by the railroad’s 
Freight Traffic Department at 
Houston, January 10-11. 

The conference, based on the 
theme — “Teamwork for Prog- 
ress and Profit”’—came to prac- 
tical grips with the problem of 
how best to meet changing ship- 
per needs so as to attract traffic 
and keep SP in its position of 
transportation leadership. 

The more than 300 persons 
present at the opening session 
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| Progress & Profit’ 


came from all over the United 
States, from Canada and Mex- 
ico. Included in the group were 
Executive and Operating De- 
partment officers, and top per- 
sonnel] from the Cotton Belt, 
Southwestern Transportation 
Company, Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing, Southern Pacific Trans- 
port, Pacific Fruit Express and 
Southern Pacific Pipe Lines. 

Ina very real sense, the gath- 
ering symbolized the close in- 
ternal cooperation the various 
departments have brought to 
the task of getting new business. 
W. G. Peoples, vice president- 
system freight traffic, who mod- 
erated the meeting, touched on 
this when he said in his message 
of welcome: 

“This meeting has been ar- 
ranged so that all of us who have 
the responsibility of providing 
and selling the varied services of 


REPRESENTATIVE of those 
arriving at Family Meeting in 
Houston from various parts 
of the United States were 
{ler} W. D. Keller, DF&PA, 


SP-SD&AE, San Diego; T. J. 
McCarry, general agent, 
Seattle; L. H. Davis, general 
agent, Kansas City; T. J. 
Lucey, general agent, Bosten; 
ond J. R. Sarrett, Jr., DF&PA, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


RIGHT: Cotton Belt 
President H. J. Mc- 
Kenzie tat micro- 
phone) draws smiles 
from Ur) Vice Pres. 
Peoples, T&L Gen. 
Mgr. Kelly and Vice 
Pres. B, S. Sines. 


THREE managers of 
industrial develop- 
ment at meeting were 
{l-r) C. W. Murrell, 
Houston; L, E. Hoyt, 
San Francisco; and R. 
D. Klein, Tyler. 


Tal traffic men talk over plans during 
Houston Family Meeting. Shown (I-r} are 
H. F, Dennis, GF&PA, Houston; G. E. Miller, 
gen. traffic manager, Houston; H. G. Oliver, 
GF&PA, El Paso; Harold Scherer, GF&PA, 
New Orleans; E, J. Schafer, GF&PA, Dallas; 
and G. E. Scholibo, asst. GTM, Houston. 
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the Southern Pacific family of 
transportation companies may 
counsel together and, as a team, 
chart our course for 1963 and 
future years.” 

Noting that many millions of 
dollars must be provided each 
year for new equipment and new 
facilities to maintain SP’s lead- 
ing position, Peoples went on to 
say: 

“These funds can come only 
from profitable traffic. How best 
to attain this goal is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this meeting,” 

Subjects ranged from traffic 
and revenue forecasts for 1963 
to freight schedules, service im- 
provements and rate activities. 
Departmental reports included 
word of latest developments in 
freight traffic research, indus- 
trial development, truck, piggy- 
back and pipeline transporta- 
tion, legislation, passenger traf- 
fic and public relations, person- 
nel development and education, 
and the computer program for 
reporting traffic statistics. 

Getting the most use from 
rolling stock was stressed re- 
peatedly as one of the major 
areas in which improvement 
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New, larger freight cars, combined with incentive rates, 
have reduced transportation costs for SP’s customers. 


will bring important benefits to 
both the railroad and the ship- 
per. 

In opening the discussions of 
freight equipment, Vice Presi- 
dent Peoples stated that effi- 
cient car utilization has never 
been more important than at 
present. 

“Our railroad is being called 
upen not only to supply all 
types of freight cars but to have 
them available at all times,” he 
said. “One means of helping to 
achieve this goal has been our 
program of sharing the savings 
where shippers will load cars to 
maximum capacity. This is gen- 
erally known as our incentive 
rate program. Last year, for ex- 
ample, shippers of lumber and 
plywood in Northern California 
and Oregon moved approxi- 
mately the same tonnage as be- 
fore with 14,000 fewer cars. 


DIVERSITY of SP operations is symbolized 
by this threesome, including (-r), B. K. 
Smith, vice president and gen, mgr., SP 
Pipe Lines, tnc., Los Angeles; D. C. Dunn, 
mgr., Rio Brave Oil Co., Houston; and F. E, 
Kriebel, asst. to vice president, System 
Freight Traffic. 


This improved car utilization 
and operating economy, and 
had the effect of making more 
cars available.” 

The need for keeping the rail- 


During question and answer period, E. J. Larson (standing left}, gen. freight traffic mgr., 
and R. C. Hudson {center}, asst. FTM, rates & divisions, both of San Francisco, team up 
to answer questions posed by J, H, Pruett (right), asst. traffic mgr., Los Angeles, and 


others attending. 


road’s freight cars on the move 
in revenue-producing service 
was made clear by W. D. Lam- 
precht, vice president-system 
operations. He pointed out that 
box cars which sold for $3,000 
in the 1930s now cost the rail- 
road $20,000 in their modern 
versions. In fact, specialized 
equipment like aluminum or 
stainless steel covered hopper 
cars can run up to $26,000. 

“With more than 7,000 spe- 
clalized cars in service on the 
railroad, our people can produce 
tremendous saving by increas- 
ing the utilization of this equip- 
ment by as little as 10 per cent,” 
Lamprecht said. 

Similar improvement in 
equipment utilization for ship- 
ping perishables has been ac- 
complished, according to L. D. 


R, J, KEATING, standing at left, assistant general manager, Pacific Fruit Express, Chicago, 
reports on perishable movements to midwest markets in discussion ied by L. D. Schley, 


CONGRATULATIONS were extended to A. 
A. Prats, second from left, retiring freight 
claim agent, Houston, from {I-r) Vice Pres~ 
ident Peoples, B. B. Garrett, gen. freight 
claim agent, SSW, Tyler; and Edmund 
Burke, gen. freight claim agent, SP, San 
Francisco. 


Schley, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Pacific Fruit 
Express. He said that because 
of heavier loadings to take ad- 
vantage of incentive rates, 39,- 
000 fewer refrigerator cars were 
needed last year to handle the 
traffic, compared with average 
loadings in the year before. 

Not only higher capacity 
equipment but more efficient 
equipment is being demanded 
by shippers, notably the auto- 
mobile industry, reported W. M. 
Jaekle. Since his appointment 
as assistant vice president-sys- 
tem operations, he has been as- 
signed to work with customers 
in developing better loading 
methods and improved cars. 

Jackie said he and traffic of- 
ficers will meet with shippers to 
decide on equipment modifica- 
tions where necessary and to 
consider future car designs that 
will be more efficient. 

“The thing that impresses the 
shipper is the rate and service 


vice president & general manager, PFE, San Francisco (at microphone) . 
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we have to apply to his needs,” 


Jaekle told his audience. 

Service requirements were 
discussed by operating and 
freight traffic officers with par- 
ticular stress on the need to 
keep SP service competitive and 
the importance of attracting ad- 
ditional traffic by service adjust- 
ments. Out of these discussions 
came assurance from operating 
representatives that service 
modifications needed to get ad- 
ditional business would be de- 
veloped and maintained. This 
close working relationship be- 
tween SP operating and traffic 
people was pointed to as one of 
the company’s important sell- 
ing tools to produce increased 
revenue. 

Besides service improve- 
ments, the railroad is constant- 
ly adjusting rates on the incen- 
tive principle, according to Gen- 
eral Freight Traffic Manager E. 
J. Larson. This is done to im- 
prove the contribution to over- 
head and profit from available 
traffic and to attract new traffic. 
Larson said that last year his 
department processed a total of 
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TRUCKING CHIEFS 
talk with T. A. Fante, 
left, manager system 
specialized opera- 
tions, SP, San Fran- 
cisco, Others are U-r} 
B. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent & gen. mgr., 
PMT, San Francisca; 
G. D. Clark, president 
& gen, mgr., SPT- 
SWT, Dallas; and C. 
€. King, asst. gen. 
mgr., SPT, Houston. 


8,000 shipper rate applications. 

New, larger freight cars, com- 
bined with establishment of in- 
centive rates, have reduced 
transportation costs for the rail- 
road’s customers, Larson said. 
This attractive combination en- 
courages shippers to put a great- 
er volume of their traffic on SP 
rails, he added. 

Freight traffic research ac- 
complished under SP’s com- 
puter program was outlined by 
F. E. Kriebel, assistant to vice 
president-system freight traffic. 
He said that by the end of this 
year all statistical freight traf- 
fic reports will be machine- 
oriented. 

“This means we will be in a 
better position to evaluate all of 
our equipment assignments,” 


R. M. Gilmore, gen- 
eral passenger traffic 
manager, discusses 
role of passenger 
traffic. 


Tours plenned for vi 
iters attending Hows- 
ton Family Meeting 
included @ visit to 
SP's Englewood Grav. 
ity Yard, This group (s° 
is shown of the yard’s 
Crest Yower. 


Kriebel explained. He went on 
to say that the research group 
also had completed various oth- 
er related equipment utilization 
profitability analysis and reve- 
nue studies. 

The importance of Southern 
Pacific’s industrial development 
activities was stressed by Peo- 
ples. “There is nothing second- 
ary about our effort to help 
freight-producing industries lo- 
cate on our railroad,” he said. 
“This is an important endeavor 
that calls for the cooperation of 
all departments, not only in 
finding site-seeking industries 
but in working out all the com- 
plicated details involved in each 
industry’s final choice of a site.” 

Peoples introduced L. E. 
Hoyt of San Francisco, man- 
ager of industrial development, 
who described what his depart- 
ment is doing. Hoyt said, “Our 
job can be thought of as com- 
prising two major categories: 
First, having a service that can 
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really assist industries planning 
plant expansion. And second, 
making sure that the right peo- 
ple know about this service and 
that its availability helps secure 
additional traffic.” 

Hoyt’s counterparts, C. W. 
Murrell, of Houston, and R. D. 
Klein, of Tyler, discussed con- 
ditions in Texas and Louisiana, 
and along the Cotton Belt. 

Activities of the Law Depart- 
ment and pending legislation 
were discussed by Assistant 
General Counsel C. W. Burkett, 
Jr. He expressed the hope that 
President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations to Congress regard- 
ing transportation would be en- 
acted into law this year. The 
President, in his 1962 transpor- 
tation message, urged that the 
rate freedom now given water 
and highway carriers of bulk 
and agricultural products be ex- 
tended to the railroads. 

By giving greater rate free- 
dom in determining charges for 
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handling these commodities — 
the same freedom other modes 
of transportation have — rail- 
roads would be able to compete 
on a more equitable basis for 
traffic. This is what we are seek- 
ing, Burkett said. 
The company program for in- 
vesting in new plant and equip- 
ment was described by J. R. 
Cade, general purchasing agent- 
system. He also touched on the 
continuing campaign to hold in- 
ventory costs at a low level. 
B. R-Johnson, president and 
general manager of Pacific Mo- 
tor Trucking, San Francisco, 
and G. D. Clark, president and 
general manager of Southwest- 
ern Transportation Company 
and Southern Pacific Trans- 
port, spoke on the operations of 
these highway subsidiaries of 
SP and the Cotton Belt. : 
Byron K. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of SP 
Pipe Lines, told of new develop- 
ments in his field, 
J. W. Detlor, &: 


an. Francisco. 
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supervisor of training and de- 
velopment, described how SP is 
selecting and training the peo- 
ple who will become tomorrow’s 
key personnel. 

Progress in claim prevention 
work was reviewed by Edmund 
Burke, general freight claim 
agent, San Francisco, 

R. M. Gilmore, general pas- 
senger traffic manager, speaking 
at a luncheon session, pledged 
the efforts of his department 
toward continued cooperation 
with freight traffic representa- 
tives in serving all the transpor- 
tation needs of Southern Pa- 
cific’s customers. 

Vice President B. S. Sines, 
General Manager G. W. Kelly 
and General Traffic Manager 
George E. Miller, all of Hous- 
ton, were called upon by Mr. 
Peoples for brief remarks. H. J. 
McKenzie, of Tyler, president 
of the Cotton Belt, also ad- 
dressed the group. 

G. W. Heuermann, of St. 
Louis, general traffic manager 


A special night session was held 
by W. F, McGowan, freight traf- 
fic mar., San Francisee (center, 
with nome tag visible], and men 
from his territery, to assemble 
date on shippers’ equipment 
needs. 


of the Cotton Belt, started the 
territorial reviews by calling on 
his on-line and off-line traffic of- 
ficers for reports on business 
conditions, 

Introducing traffic represen- 
tatives from their respective ter- 
ritories and reviewing activities 
were C, E. Ward, general traf- 
fic manager, Chicago; George 
Scholibo, assistant general traf- 
fic manager, Houston; V. L. 
Arenth, traffic manager, Los 
Angeles; H. G. Oliver, general 
freight and passenger agent, El 
Paso; F. E. Whitcher, traffic 
manager, Phoenix, and W. F. 
McGowan, freight traffic man- 
ager, San Francisco. 

From Detroit, Assistant Traf- 
fic Manager C. F. Smurr said 
prospects seem favorable for an- 
other good year in the automo- 
tive industry. 

From Portland, Traffic Man- 
ager EB, C. Ordway said business 
leaders in his area were encour- 
aged by indications that lumber 
and paper production will hold 
up this year. 


Other Reports 


Similar reports were present- 
ed by other traffic men, based 
on their observations of busi- 
ness developments during the 
past two months. 

After listening to the reports 
and discussions, Vice President 
B. F. Biaggini commented: 

“You can’t sit in on a confer- 
ence like this one without being 
impressed by the high morale 
and aggressive leadership of the 
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people who are taking part.” 

Biaggini recalled the long 
range planning program insti- 
tuted a decade ago and noted 
the progress that has been made 
toward reaching the goals out- 
lined then. 

“Qne of our aims was to expe- 
dite traffic through all of the 
gateways that connect our rail- 
road with markets across the 
nation,” he said. “Today our 
freight is moving with fewer de- 
lays and on the fastest sched- 
ules in our history.” 


Significant Strides 


He also pointed to SP’s in- 
creased expenditures for re- 
search and development, and 
remarked on the significant 
strides that have been made in 
the area of developing the rail- 
road’s industrial properties. 

Stressing once again the con- 
ference theme of teamwork, 
Biaggini added, “There is no 
limit to the good you can do if 
you don’t mind who gets the 
credit.” 

Peoples summarized a basic 
concept that the conference 
participants had come to realize 
during their discussions of how 
to improve service to shippers: 

“Every industry that ships or 
receives freight is interested in 
the savings that can result from 
reduced transportation costs. 
What we must do is determine 
our customers’ problems and do 
something constructive in con- 
verting them into opportunities 
for ‘Progress and Profit.” 
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SP Celebrates a Centennial 


Southern Pacific celebrated 
a birthday on January 8. 

Just 100 years ago, ground 
was broken in Sacramento by 
Central Pacific, SP’s predeces- 
sor, to start the first transconti- 
nental railroad in history. _ 

This 1863 groundbreaking 
was re-enacted Jan, 8 by Cali- 
fornia Governor Edmund G. 
Brown and SP Vice President 
B. F. Biaggini at the Front and 
K Street intersection where the 
railroad was born. 

In the observance, sponsored 
by the Sacramento County His- 
torical Society, a replica of Gov- 
ernor Stanford’s silver shovel 


was used. Some 1,500 persons 
witnessed the re-enactment, 

Unveiling a plaque that com- 
memorates the occasion, Gov- 
ernor Brown hailed “the great 
epic which banded together the 
nation” and paid tribute to the 
“vision, faith and courage” of 
the pioneers who built the 
transcontinental railroad. ; 

Responding to the governor's 
remarks at a luncheon attended 
by some 600 state, county and 
civic leaders, including 50 leg- 
islators, SP’s Biaggini com- 
mented: . 

“Today the railroad’s future 

(Cont'd, on page 13) 


SILVER SHOVEL fram Central Pacific's 1863 groundbreaking, and gold spike used. in 


ceremony marking completion of rai 


i i Sacramento 
ere cored Me ercnonte Di. Su 5. B. Burton, center, and Snecial Agent Fred Taylor. 


Centennial, by Sacramento Div. Supt. 


leoad in 1869, on loan from Stanford University, 


SP station to Capitol for dispicy during 


Hee photo 
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JUST as in 1863, 
horse-drawn wag- 
ons brought earth 
for groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies 
last January 8, At 
right are members 
of Sacramento 
High School Band, 


is woven as closely into the 
bright future of California and 
the West as it was 100 years 
ago when Central Pacific start- 
ed here in Sacramento — the 
only major railroad to be born 
in the West. 
“Southern Pacific's faith in 
the future of this western em- 
pire can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by our investment since 
World War II of more than a 
billion dollars in plant and serv- 
ice improvements,” he said. 
Concluding his talk, the SP 
executive formally turned over 
to the state the pioneer locomo- 
tive, C. P. Huntington, as an 
expression “of the relationship 
that the growth of California 


has had to the building of the 
railroad.” 

Another highlight of the cen- 
tennial observance was a dis- 
lay of gleaming new SP rail 
equipment at Sacramento sta- 
ion. Throngs of spectators vis- 
ited the display for a close-up 
look at the modern freight and 
passenger cars that were in 
sharp contrast to the angular 
ines of the old C. P. Hunting- 
ton standing nearby. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC'S BIRTH 
Construction of the first transcontinental 
railroad was one of the greatest feats 
of the 19th Century. The following six 
pages tell you how it af} began, 


AT RE-ENACTMENT CEREMONIES in Sacramento January 8, the “Big Four" of Central 
Pacific were portrayed by actors af the Eaglet Theatre in outdoor pageant whith attracted 
hundreds of spectators. At right, as Leland Stanford, is Anthony Reid, theatre director. 


~ identifying Those Present — 


COVER photo shows California Governor Edmund G. Brown tat teft) and SP Vice 
President B. F. Biaggini turning over spadeful of earth at Sacramento Jan. 8 in re-enact 
ment of ceremony held 100 years ago when Central Pacifie {SP's predecessor} was 
Jaynched, Looking on are (from left) Hugh M. Burns, president pro tem of the State 
Senate; Dr, V. Aubrey Neasham, Centennial Committee chairman, and G. L, Buland, SP 
vice president and general counsel, Shown ABOVE (from left} ore Henry Teichert, chair- 
man, Sacramento Citizens' Committee, Central Pacific Centennial; Mr, Burns; James B, 
McKinney, mayor of Sacramento; Mike R. Malaki, chairman, Sacramento County Board 
of Supervisors; Thomas J. Hammer, Jr., master of ceremonies and president of Sacramento 
County Historical Society; Brown, and Biaggini. Others present included Theodore Wright, 
who tetired as the last president of Central Pacific; R. M. Gilmore, general passenger 
traitic manager; and $. B, Burton, Sacramento Division superintendent. 
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Work Starts on America’s First Transco 


BREAKING GROUND FOR 


SACKAMENTO WATERFRONT as it looked in 1868, the year before the first transconti- 
nental railroad was completed. People traveling to the East came up the Sacramento River 
from San Francisco, hourded trains of the Central Pacific at Sacramento, rode to end of the 
track then building, and continued the journey by stage coach to mining regions or to the 
rail-head of the westward building Union Pacific. 
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The original Huntington-Hopkina store at 34 “K" Street in Sacramento. It served ag the 
Central Pacific's hone office until 1873, 
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ntinental Railroad 


A DREAM 


persuasive dreamer with 
a purpose, and four Sac- 
ramento merchants with 
determination pooled 
their talents a hundred years ago to 
attempt what to many seemed an 
impossible task—-building a railroad 
across the awesome heights of the 
Sierra Nevada. 


The dreamer — Theodore Judah, 
a young civil engineer gifted with 
imagination and intellect — was con- 
vinced, after many surveys on foot 
across the Sierra, that a railroad 
could be built to scale the mountains, 
He laid out a proposed rail route and 
took his plan to Congress several 
times seeking support. His proposal 
was labeled fantastic and prepos- 
terous. 

Then Judah met the four business- 
men who grew to share the dream 
with him: Leland Stanford, dealer 
in groceries and provisions; Charles 
Crocker, dry goods store proprie- 
tor; C. P. Huntington and Mark 
Hopkins, partners in a hardware 
establishment. Against the advice of 
their friends and in the face of 
opposition and ridicule they joined 
forces with the eloquent Judah, put- 
ting their entire resources and per- 
sonal credit into the project. 

Thus encouraged, Judah again 
went to Washington and played a 
leading role in the final passage of 
the Pacific Railroad Bill, which was 
signed by President Lincoln on July 
1, 1862. Huntington wired his asso- 
(Continued) 


Above: The Central Pacifie's yard at Sacra- 
mento prior to 1870. The locomotive shown is 


the “Governor Stanford”, in the background, site of the ground breaking on January 8, 1863. 
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Left: Theodore Judah. He was the gifted 
young civil engineer who crossed the Sierra 
on foot to map out a route for America's first 
transcontinental railroad. 
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Below: This was Sacramento in the early 
18608, You are lovking down “J” Street. In 
the foreground is Central Pacifie Locomotive 
No, 7, built by Booth and Company in 1864. 


FRONT STREET at Sacramento in the 1860s, showing railroad cars and station of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Hailroad in the foreground, and Central Pacifie freight and passenger stations 


Timetable No. 1 for the 
Central Pacific. Junction 
is now Roseville, Fastest 
train on Saerumento- 
Newcastle J1-mile run waa 
Eastbound Train No. 1 
which made the trip in 
one hour, 15 minutes, 


Handsome Sacramento 
passenger station — one 
of the most modern of its 
day — was built in 1879 to 
replace earlier station on 
Front Street. This photo, 
showing trains of the 
period, waa taken in 1883. 
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ENTER NEW, EXIT OLD: En route to the Last Spike ceremonies, Stanford's special train 


Bh oe oes rn Sea 


waz met by a forerunner of first transcontinental steam train — a covered wagon caravan 


weathound with emigrants. 


The Dream Comes True... 


ciates from New York where he had 
gone to raise money: “We have 
drawn the elephant, Now let us see 
if we can harness him.” 

On January 8, 1863, ground was 
broken at the western end of Ameri- 
ca's first transcontinental railroad. 
Huge crowds attended the impres- 
sive ceremonies held at Front and 
“K” Streets in Sacramento. 

A stand was erected near the levee, 
a short distance above “K” Street. 
The Union Brass Band of Sacra- 
mento was stationed on the balcony 
of the American Exchange Hotel and 
filled the air with spirited tunes, in- 
cluding the appropriate, “Wait for 
the Wagon”. Two wagons were sta- 
tioned near the rostrum, heavy with 
earth, ready to be shoveled out for 
the railroad embankment. 


In his speech, Leland Stanford, 
then the governor of California, said 
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that the work would go on with “no 
delay, no uncertainty in the contin- 
ued progress,” and assured his 
attentive audience that they could 


~look forward with confidence “to the 


day, not far distant, when the Pacific 
will be bound to the Atlantic by iron 
bands that shall consolidate and 
strengthen the ties of nationality and 
advance with giant strides the pros- 
perity of our country”. 

He then mounted an earth-laden 
wagon, and with a sterling silver 
shovel, deposited the first earth for 
the embankment. 


Judah made no speech, but he was 
there, and it may be assumed he was 
a jubilant man that January morn- 
ing a hundred years ago. He died 
from yellow fever less than 11 
months later, and the mantle of re- 
sponsibility to see that the project 
was carried to successful conclusion 
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fell upon the shoulders of Stanford, 
Crocker, Huntington and Hopkins, 

The country which was to be 
opened by the Central Pacific (now 
the Southern Pacific) was then al- 
most entirely a wilderness, Moun- 
tain roads so steep that covered 
wagons had to be lowered down them 
by ropes were still fresh in the minds 
of emigrants who crossed the plains 
to settle in the West. 

But eventually the Sierra was con- 
quered by the men of Central Pacific 
who overcame almost unbelievable 
obstacles, working only with picks, 
shovels, and horsedrawn sleds and 
wagons, black powder and human 
brawn and muscle. 

Then finally —- on May 10, 1869, 
America received the exciting news 
she had long been waiting for: the 
first transcontinental railroad in his- 


tory had been completed. Standing 
nose to nose on a single track on a 
remote plateau at Promontory, 
Utah, were the tiny locomotives of 
the eastbound Central Pacifie and 
the westbound Union Pacific rail- 
roads. 


Leland Stanford, who had wielded 
the silver shovel at the ground break- 
ing ceremonies on January 8, 1863, 
now had the pleasure of driving the 
last spike —- a gold one — to signify 
the completion of the railroad which 
would forever alter the face of 
America. 


It was a moment heralded later by 
Bret Harte: 


“What was it the Engines said, 
Pilots touching, —- head to head 
Facing on a single track, 

Half a world behind each back?” 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD dream is realized as Central Pacific's Jupiter 
touches Union Pacific's No. 119 in this “Last Spike’ ceremony at Promontory, Utah, May 
10, 1869. The men in the canter shaking hands are the chief enuincers of the two lines — 
8. S. Montague of Central Pacific (left), and General G, M. Dodye, Union Pacific. 


SP Perishable Specialist 


“Sure,” said Del Soltau, his 
blue eyes alight: “Just show us 
your site closest to our rails and 
we'll see how we can serve it.” 

Delbert A. Soltau, SP travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, 
was on one of his trips from 
Phoenix into the Yuma_area. 
He was in his element, deeply 
involyed in a cooperative pro}- 
ect aimed at cutting the trans- 
portation costs of a melon and 
lettuce shipper. 

Tt was natural for the shipper 
to see Soltau first about his 
problem. The seemingly tireless 
TF&PA was a frequent visitor, 


on season and off, to perishable 
shippers throughout central 
Arizona’s rich Salt River Valley 
and the Yuma agricultural re- 
gion farther west. Always he 
had some useful information to 
impart—perhaps a notice of an 
advantageous change in rates, a 
tip or two on improved shipping 
methods, or an announcement 
that PFE had ordered addition- 
al mechanical refrigerator cars 
and trailers. 

On this particular visit, the 
shipper first outlined the diffi- 
culty he was experiencing in 
getting his produce from the 


FRIENDLY AD- 
VICE to another 
shipper is given by 
Del Soltay, travel- 
ing freight and 
passenger agent 
for SP (at left}, 
to Enrl C. Recker, 
owner of a prod- 
uce company in 
Mesa, Arizona, 
Calling on the 
railroad’s custom 
ers keeps Seltau 
on the go con- 
stantly, 
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field to the rail-served packing 
shed 18 miles away. Because 
time was of the essence—melons 
and lettuce must be pre-cooled 
within a few hours after pack- 
ing — at least 24 field trucks 
were required during the hectic 
harvest season. Now, if the dis- 
tance were shorter . . . 


Solves Problem 


That’s when Soltau, typical 
of SP freight specialists, called 
into action the coordinated as- 
sistance of F. W. LaWell, indus- 
trial agent at Phoenix, and 
other traffic and operating peo- 
ple. The result: The grower 
built another packing shed on 
land just two miles from his 
field, arranged fox the necessary 
trackage, and found he could do 
the initial produce movement 
job with less than half the num- 
ber of trucks he’d used before. 

“That's what we’re around 
for,” Soltau comments in re- 
calling the recent incident. “Ii 
we can help reduce a perishable 
shipper’s unit costs, then that 
shipper will be able to compete 
more effectively im distant mar- 
kets. His business will be better 
—and so will ours.” 

Soltau starts his day with a 
careful scrutiny of the perish- 
able waybills from each ship- 
ping point in his territory. 
“What am I looking for? Well, 
I’m trying to detect if a shipper 
is running into any demurrage 
or detention problem. I’m 
checking to make sure he isn’t 
being penalized by unnecessary 
routing. I’m looking at the load- 
ing record, too, on the chance IT 
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might act as Haison between the 
shipper and our operating forces 
in an effort to cut switching 
time or otherwise improve load- 
ing habits.” 

The paperwork is important, 
Soltau notes, because it “tends 
to protect the System’s net 
revenues.” 

Other stacks of paper, plus “‘a 
crystal ball and a weather eye,” 
give the busy TF&PA the mak- 
ings of an educated estimate of 
the car needs of his shippers on 
any given date. As a primary 
source of information, Soltau 
studies the reports of the Ari- 
zona Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization Service on the 
acreage being planted for each 
commodity. The specialist mod- 
ifies his continuing estimates 
with such considerations as the 
expected yield per acre, the ave- 
rage load per car, the market 
conditions, the competition in 
transportation and the like. 
Then he compares notes with 
local Pacific Fruit Express men. 

It’s a year-round job. Ari- 
zona’s growing season extends 
through every month. Lemons 
from the Yuma area begin rip- 
ening in the latter part of Aug- 
ust; lettuce and mixed vege- 
tables in the Salt River Valley 
are ready for shipment begin- 
ning about November 1, and let- 
tuce near Yuma two weeks 
later; potatoes from Queen 
Creek and other parts of the 
Salt River Valley are harvested 
from the last of May to early 
July; and so it goes as the cal- 
endar leaves fall. 

Soltau’s estimates are re- 
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viewed by George E. Shaffer, 
district freight and_ passenger 
agent, and by F. E. “Gene” 
Whitcher, traffic manager. Then 
they are sent to H. BE. Mc- 
Naught, manager of Perishable 
Freight Traffic, San Francisco. 
Many see to it that the right 
number of cars go to the right 
place at the right time. 
Somehow Del Soltau finds 
time for activities beyond his 
regular work. He has served as 


president of the Phoenix chap- 
ter of Delta Nu Alpha, trans- 
portation fraternity, and is a 
member of the Phoenix Traffic 
Club. An accomplished public 
speaker, he has appeared before 
numerous groups to discuss rail- 
road subjects. When he is home 
with his attractive wife, Evelyn, 
and his 14-year-old son, Doug- 
las, he can often be found tend- 
ing his own “perishable” garden 
of popular flowers and plants. 


The employes — some 2,060 
of them — working for the San 
Joaquin Division have been pre- 
sented with “Certificates of 
Commendation for Safety” 
after running up an astounding 
total of 30,857 man-years with- 
out a reportable or disabling in- 
jury — an average of approxi- 
mately 15 years per employe. 

This includes 104 gold certi- 
ficates awarded employes hav- 
ing 35 or more years of accident- 
free service. 


Had 300 employes been em- 
ployed by the Central Pacific 
100 years ago when the fore- 
runner of Southern Pacific was 
founded, and worked until the 
present time without reportable 
injuries, they would still be 
short 857 years of equalling the 
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30,857 year record made by the 
San Joaquin Division employes. 
Superintendent R. R. Rebin- 
son, in commenting on this out- 
standing achievement, attrib- 
uted it to the continuous safety 
educational program carried on 
by division officers and super- 
visors, in cooperation with the 
Safety Department, and the co- 
operation of all employes. 


As an indication of the effort 
being made by employes on the 
San Joaquin Division to reduce 
personal injuries, attention was 
called to the award — anen- 
graved silver bowl — recently 
received for exceeding one mil- 
lion man hours without a re- 
portable injury, the first time 
this has occurred on Southern 
Pacific Lines. 
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STAN GOLDBERG AND HIS FAMILY OF ENGLISH DOGS 
—San Rafael Independent Journal photo 


Raising shaggy dogs that are 
almost the size of ponies is the 
hobby of one SP man, Stan 
Goldberg, who works in the En- 
gineering Department at the 
General Office Building in San 
Francisco, 


The animals are Old English 
sheep dogs. While their dense, 
fluffy coat makes them appear 
larger than they are, a fully 
grown dog is fairly hefty, weigh- 
ing from 100 to 120 pounds. 

Not content with just one 
pet, Goldberg has three of these 
outsized dogs, and recently one 
of the females presented him 
with a litter of five puppies. 

“While the sheep dogis bulky, 
he isn’t clumsy,” Goldberg says. 
“And in addition to being agile, 
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this breed of dog has no tail to 
constitute a hazard to vases and 
bric-a-brac.” 

The big dogs manage to get 
sufficient exercise even in rather 
close quarters, Goldberg adds. 
Moreover, they seldom use their 
booming voices — unlike some 
smaller breeds that bark more 
frequently. They are gentle 
with children, intelligent and 
dependable as watchdogs. 

One of Goldberg’s dogs, 
Woodruff, is a three-year-old 
who already has begun to win 
honors in dog shows and obedi- 
ence trials. Woodruff is a half 
brother to the dog who starred 
in Walt Disney’s movie, “The 
Shaggy Dog,” a film that had a 
lot to do with increasing the 
popularity of the breed. 
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PFE’s Holst Retires; Chiasson Succeeds 


A. Lt. HOLST 


A. L. Holst, assistant general 
manager of Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press at San Francisco, retired 
on January 31 after completing 
45 years of service, all with the 
same company. 

Succeeding him was A. E. 
Chiasson, who has been serving 
as assistant to the vice president 
and general manager for the 
past two years, 

Holst’s career spans an era of 
great development in rail trans- 
portation of perishable freight. 
He has seen the harvesting of 
natural ice give way to push but- 
ton ice manufacturing plants, 
and has witnessed the advent 
of modern mechanically refrig- 
erated cars. 

He became traveling agent 
for the Car Service Dept. in 
1925, and in 1942 was appointed 
superintendent for the South- 
western District of that depart- 
ment with headquarters at Los 
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A. E. CHIASSON 


Angeles. Promotion to his pres- 
ent post came in 1949. 

Chiasson joined PFE in 1941 
at Portland, Oregon, and sub- 
sequently held posts in the Car 
Service Department, including 
assistant agent at Klamath 
Falls, agent at Medford and car 
distributor for the Northwest- 
ern District. He was made spe- 
cial representative to the vice 
president and general manager 
at San Francisco in 1951, and 
promoted to executive assistant 
the following year. 


THE 74th ANNUAL Tour- 
nament of Roses Parade on New 
Year’s Day in Pasadena was of 
special interest to one SP man, 
Ralph C. Ahlstrom, senior en- 
gineman timekeeper in the su- 
perintendent’s office at Los An- 
geles. His daughter, Jojeanne, 
was riding on one of the floats. 
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| Sweet Haul for 


Liquid hot chocolate—2,500 
gallons at a time-—make up one 
of the most interesting and 
challenging highway runs per- 
formed by Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing. 

For more than a year now, 
PMT has been hauling batches 
of the chocolate from a factory 
in Salinas to a candy maker’s 
plant in San Francisco. 

There is a calculated risk in- 
volved: If the chocolate gets 
too hot it will scorch, If it gets 
too cold it will harden — into 
the world’s biggest chocolate 
bar. 

Before the insulated, stain- 
less steel tank truck is ready for 
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PMT 


its valuable load, the tank first 
must be carefully cleaned and 
then hot air dried. When the 
tank has been filled with liquid 
chocolate at 120 degrees, this 
highway-going “thermos bot- 
tle” is rushed to destination be- 
fore the load has a chance to 
cool. 

At the candy-making plant 
the chocolate is pumped 
through a flexible, odor-free 
stainless steel hose into the 
plant’s electrically heated pipe- 
conveyor system, To avoid any 
possibility of contamination, 
cocoa butter rather than grease 
is used to lubricate the pump. 
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SP Cheb’s Favorite Recipes 


CHEF HAMILTON 


Phillip Hamilton has had an 
uninterrupted career of cooking 
on SP dining cars since 1925 
when he was first assigned as 
4th cook. The environment 
proved to his liking and a de- 
sire to reach the top soon as- 
serted itself, Schooled by sen- 
ior chefs and particularly Wm. 
Whitley, Instructing Chef, be 
matured and received his first 
chef assignment in 1943 and 
was in charge of the kitchen on 
initial run of the Shasta Day- 
light. His flair for cooking has 
led to many special assign- 
ments, including official car 
work. 

Phillip resides in Oakland 
with his wife Harriett and of- 
fers these tempting dishes for 
the home chef. 
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SWEET POTATO CASSEROLE 
6 sweet potatoes, cooked 
and sliced 
ly .cup brown sugar 
5 tablespoons butter 
2 medium size oranges 
\% cup orange juice 
Y cup honey 
¥, cup fine bread crumbs 
In greased casserole, arrange 
a layer of sliced sweet potatoes, 
sprinkle with brown sugar, dot 
with butter and cover with lay- 
er of thinly sliced, unpeeled 
orange. Repeat layers, Over all, 
pour orange juice which has 
been combined with honey. 
Combine bread crumbs with re- 
maining brown sugar and 1 tea- 
spoon of butter and sprinkle 
over top. Cover casserole and 
bake in moderate oven (350°) 
30 to 40 minutes. Remove cover 
last 15 minutes. 

Serves 6. The kids will love 
this succulent dish. 
kk * 

VEAL BIRDS 
2 Ibs. veal steak 
(cut 14 in. thick) 
1 cup bread stuffing 
(poultry dressing) 
1 can cream of mushroom 
soup 
salt 
flour 
fat os 
Cut veal into 2 x 4 in, pieces. 
Place a mound of stuffing on 
each piece, fold veal over stuff- 
ing and fasten with toothpick. 
Season, roll in flour, brown in 
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fat. Put in baking dish, cover 
with mushroom soup. Cover 
and bake in moderate oven at 
350°, 1 hour. Serves 6. 


kk ok 
BEEF MOROTON 
onions 


to 2 teaspoons fat 
teaspoon flour 
teaspoons vinegar 
cup bouillon 
12 slices cooked roast beef 
or pot roast, 44 in. thick 
% cup bread crumbs 
salt and pepper 
Slice onions in skillet and 
brown in fat. Add flour and 
brown, then add vinegar and 
bouillon. Cook until slightly 
thickened, stirring constantly, 
and season with salt and pep- 
per. Heat slices of beef in sauce 
for a few minutes. Remove from 
skillet to baking dish, sprinkle 
with crumbs and bake at 400° 
10 minutes. Serves 6. 
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Tax Department Changes 


A series of promotions in 
Southern Pacific’s tax depart- 
ment has been announced by 
‘Tax Commissioner Raymond E. 
Marks. 


Frank W. Converse, formerly 
assistant tax commissioner at 
San Francisco, has been placed 
in charge of the Los Angeles of- 
fice, with the same title, 


Ralph D. Smith, tax agent 
at San Francisco, has been 
named assistant tax commis- 
sioner there. 


Lester A. Sites, tax agent at 
Portland, Oregon, has been 
moved to the same position at 
San Francisco headquarters, 


Kenneth E. Herber, tax agent 
at Los Angeles, takes over the 
Portland position. 


Joseph Morena, formerly 
chief clerk of the department at 
San Francisco, has been named 
assistant tax agent at the same 
location. 


THE RETIRED RAILROAD MEN'S CLUB of the Bay Area held Hs 7th annual banquet 

recently at the Helmet Club in Berkeley. The cub, composed of about 90 former 

railreaders, wos founded by Charles Johnson, retired SP waiter, Shown at the speakers’ 

table are (I-r) C. £. Brown, retired SP waiter, club president; Assemblyman Byron Rum- 

ford; Reverend Roy Nichols, member of the Berkeley school board; H. R. Svihus, secretory 

board af pensions, and Robert Samvelson ef the Railroad Retirement Beard. 
“ 
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JULIUS J, MADSEN retired on De- 
cember 31 after 49 years of service 
in the Revenue Accounts office of 
the Accounting Department at San 
Francisco. 


H. M, GORDON, conductor on the 
Western Division, retired recently 
after nearly 45 years of service. 
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FRANK COLLINS, telegraph opera- 
tor at Colton, California, has retired 
from the company after 50 years of 
service. 


PORTLAND RETIREES lately included Carl 
Dahlgren, feft, locomotive engineer, who 
had 43 years service; and LaVerne W. 
Johnston, chief clerk to division engineer, 
who retired December 31 after 48 years 
with the comp 


AMONG THOSE RETIRING from the Tucson-Rio Grande Division recently were {ler] J. A. 
Dowdy, locomotive engineer, who had 36 years; A. J, Murray, conductor, with 40 years; 
and M. D, Petty, locomotive engineer, who retired after 46 years service. 


WILLIAM N. (MAC) McCLAIN, 
AAR clerk in the Mechanical De- 
partment at San Francisco, retired 
last month after 43 years with the 
company. 
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A. L. BARNEY, routing and mileage 
clerk, Miscellaneous Accounts, San 
Francisco, has retired from SP after 
41 years service, 


Shasta Safety Slogan 
Contest Won by Speake 


The Shasta Division con- 
ducted a spirited safety slogan 
contest recently, with Telegra- 
pher Lewis B. Speake submit- 
ting the following winning 
slogan: 

“Wateh your step 

and expect the worst 

When you put Safety second 

instead of first.” 

Conductor Kenneth R. Burns 
placed second in the contest 
with the following words of wis- 
dom: 

“Your most valuable assets: 

Your life 

Your health 

Your job 

Work safely and keep them.” 


Coming in a strong third was 
Conductor Robert M. Heath 
who submitted this catchy slo- 
gan: 

“Safety begins when you 
arise; 

yet safety must never 

retire.” 

William Buehling of the Sig- 
nal Department placed fourth 
in the division contest with his 
short but pithy slogan: 

“Make safety a habit; 
not a fad!” 


NAUTICAL NOTE. Switch- 
man Theodore P. (Ted) Love- 
lace of Albany, Oregon, has 
been elected rear commodore of 
the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
for Oregon. 
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B. M. BRAGDON, assistant trainmaster at 
Tucson, has retired from the company after 
more than 36 years service. 


Wascoe to Washington 
On Special Assignment 


F. Wascoe, manager, Bureau 
of Transportation Research has 
been assigned to special re- 
search work with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in 
Washington, D.C. 

C. B. Nines is now acting 
manager, Bureau of Transpor- 
tation Research, San Francisco. 


Other Changes Announced: 


Donald K. Miller, to assistant 
superintendent of safety, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 
a newly created position. 

Robert L. King, to assistant 
superintendent, Sacramento 
Division, with headquarters in 
Sacramento. 


J. L. Harrison, to assistant 
SP Bulletin 
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superintendent, Coast Division, 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

O. G. Linde, to assistant su- 
perintendent, Salt Lake Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Og- 
den. 

P. V. Stone, to terminal su- 
perintendent, Western Division, 
with headquarters in Oakland. 

Joseph W, Ferguson, to divi- 
sion engineer, Northwestern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters in San 
Rafael. 

James G. Sinclair, to senior 
assistant division engineer, 
Coast Division, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

James IF. Lynch, Jr., to as- 
sistant division engineer, Los 
Angeles Division, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 

D. E. Olson, to assistant ter- 
minal superintendent; C. R. Ur- 
bick and K, R. Pope, both to as- 
sistant trainmasters; P. Cae- 
sare, to acting general yard- 
master; H. C. Hecker, to chief 
train dispatcher, all of Western 
Division, with headquarters in 
Oakland. 

Harold ¥. Frank, to adminis- 
trative assistant in the office of 
Assistant General Auditor, 
General Office, San Francisco. 

P. N. Garrett, to senior As- 
sistant terminal agent; V. W. 
Frazier, to assistant terminal 
agent; W. C. Eckert, to station 
supervisor, all at Los Angeles 
Freight Station. 

0. J. Pilcher, to safety su- 
pervisor, Safety Department, 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco (effective February 1). 
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COAST DIVISION: William E. 
Auvil, brakeman; Irwin T, Coueh, 
B&B carpenter; Harry R, Cowan, 
switchman; William J. Farrell, lead 
pipefitter; Harry W. Lincoln, yard 
clerk; Joseph L. Massera, freight 
clerk; Hector C. Rosales, flagman; 
Stephen F. Bogner, Albert Walker, 
Francis J. McCabe, all locomotive 
engineers; John P. Pengelly, Pat- 
rick P. Ridge, John Viatko, all car- 
men; Jesse A. Bates, Verne S. Simp- 
son, both clerks; V. M.. Lansford, 
Hugh L. Van Sandt, both laborers; 
Francis X. Wieland, water service 
mechanic. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Lyle 
H. Cade, locomotive engineer; John 
J. Eddingfield, yardmaster; Max L. 
Durham, agent; Louis C. Homan, 
laborer; Anna S. Underhill, yard- 
men’s timekeeper; Brigido F. Vega, 
switchman; Durward D. Wilson, sig- 
nal foreman, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Elmer 
Crow, pipefitter helper; Andrew R. 
Hine, lease clerk; Vernon C. Proud- 
fit, telegrapher; Loyd E. Griffin, 
Helen L. Hewitt, both cle 

SHASTA DIVISION: Orville H. 
Derrick, locomotive fireman; Kaspar 
Krettler, freight carman; John F. 
Boland, Guy E. Wilson, both car- 
penters; Charlie L. Mauldin, A. C. 
Diaz, John Gillis, all laborers. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Juan 
Avelar, section laborer; John Me- 
Gillicuddy, conductor; George R. 
Bradley, George F. Johnson, both 
locomotive engineers. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Dayid G. 
Kinnell, switchman; George C. Me- 
Kenzie, locomotive engineer; Carl J. 
Rethorn, telegrapher; Joaquin Sam- 
brano, extra gang laborer; Lorenzo 
Lee, Alfred A. Nannini, both boiler- 
makers. 
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SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: F. 
Robert Allendorf, switchman; Luis 
Covos, extra gang laborer; Carl F. 
Doll, water service mechanic; Sam 
Kakos, section foreman; Thomas B. 
Sawyer, agent-telegrapher; Freeda 
R. Sisson, steno-clerk; Clinten_ E. 
Weaver, car inspector; Otte H. Kid- 
well, Alexander C. Black, both loco- 
motive engineers. 


TUCSON-RIO_ GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Sherman E. Dutton, switch- 
man; Manuela C. Lopez, laborer; 
Augustine J. Murray, conductor; 
John B, McCluskey, cashier & ticket 
clerk; Juan Gutierrez, track laborer; 
Arturo G. Rios, extra gang laborer; 
George H. Staymates, locomotive 
engineer; James W. Palmer, James 
F, Titus, both machinists; Walter 
Green, Ervin J. Sweiger, both brake- 
men; Joan Bapupisa, Franciseo Car- 
rifo, Apolinar Palomarez, all sec- 
tion laborers; Ismael Alday, Neme- 
cio L. Padilla, both carmen; Harry 
Cheney, Grace Wooster, both teleg- 
raphers. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Ora L. 
Bump, clerk; Jessie Cooley, carman; 
Charles K, Dalke, coach cleaner 
foreman; Harry J. Davidson, deck- 
hand; Edward C. Dunlap, yard clerk; 


EMIL L. MATTHIES, traveling audi- 
tor, with headquarters in San Fran- 
sigca, retired on Movember 30 after 
49 years of service. 


se 


G. FE. HOCKENYOS, agent at the East Part- 


si month 
tilroad, 


land Freight Terminal, retired t 
after a 45-year career with the 
all af the same station, 


Anthony T. Jardy, motor car me- 
chanic; John P. Lindo, trucker; Jo- 
seph McMean, electrician; Dan C. 
Palo, boilermaker; U. G. Roberts, 
assistant B&B foreman; Arthur 
Silva, watchman; Eugene C. Sims, 
painter; Elmer M. Smith, switch- 
man; Albert Solari, track laborer; 
Curtis Walls, mail & baggage han- 
diex; Parker R. Witt, agent; Charles 
M. Dowell, Harold M. Gordon, both 
conductors; Sylvester C, Jones, Ber- 
nard A. Stuart, both locomotive en- 
gineers. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Jesus Gonzales, machinist 
helper; Vicente G. Osornio, laborer; 
James Roth, sheetmetal worker 
helper; Antonio A. Sena, molder 
helper; John Whitehead, laborer; 
William J. Wrench, Lawrence T. 
Tucker, Leland A. Mowry, Frank R. 
O'Fallon, all machinists. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: John S, Banas, locornotive 
carpenter; Jesus C. Cano, boiler- 
maker; John H. Collins, sheetmetal 
worker helper; Nelson Shavers, car- 
man helper; Henry H. Ramos, ma- 
chinist; Harry J. Smith, car inspec- 
tor; Silas R. Garrett, Lawrence S. 
Chermak, both carmen; Harold E. 
Grierson, Wiliam P, King, both 
pipefitters. 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Wm, B. 
Blevins, DeLong O. Kennedy, both 
yardmasters; Everett L. Bulmer, 
engineer; Wm. J. Clark, brakeman; 
James A, Colley, conductor. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Sidney A. Fair, waiter; Allen Chevis, 
Jr., Thomas Johnson, both cooks, 
West Oakland; James M. Sexton, 
cook, Los Angeles, 

OTHERS: Albert C. Treveland, 
clerk, passenger traffic-public rela- 
tions; John M. Dodson, claims clerk, 
auditor of equipment service ac- 
counts, both. General Office, San 
Francisco; James W. Armstrong, 
agent, Eureka; Robert W. Lee, 
freight carman, Tiburon, both of 
Northwestern Pacific; Paulmer_C. 
Beck, assistunt stationmaster, LA 
UPT; Maurice B. Mitchell, store at- 
tendant, Los Angeles General 
Stores; Anacleto Mejia, scrap sort- 
er; Gerald T. Burwell, lead welder, 
both Sacramento General Stores; 
Harvey McDonald, patrolman, 
chief special agent’s office, San 
Francisco. 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Francis F, Beale, switchman; Thom- 
as M. Cantwell, locomotive engi- 
neer: Wallace C. King, carman; Jack 
C. Morgan, freight carman; John 
Theodore Siemer, clerk; Bonnie O. 
Van Dorn, sheetmetal worker; Perey 
L. Hill, locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Mary 
A. Moore, coach cleaner; Porter B. 
Preach, brakeman; Gilbert Krug, 
clerk; Kathleen Smith, coach clean- 
er; Archie Miller, clerk, Pensioners: 
Harry F. Blake, brakeman; William 
J, Merrithew, water & fuel super- 
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WILLIAM P. ROACH, safety super- 
viser on the Los Angeles Division 
since 1945, retired last month after 
47 years with the company. 


visor; Arnold R. Meyerhofer, clerk; 
Fred E. Peterson, towerman; Wi 
liam B. Church, brakeman; Charles 
W. Sehlosser, conductor. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: L. V. 
McLaughlin, switehman; E, J. Mur- 
phy, yardmaster; L, V, Tucker, car 
inspector. Pensioners: Jeff G. Chap- 
man, passenger carman; Clifford L. 
Cruson, locomotive engineer; Anton 
B, Evers, freight carman; Fred Hen- 
son, machinist; Alfred J. Huggerth, 
conductor; Mary A. Mather, agent; 
Roy Elmer McCain, machinist; John 
F, Traimor, locomotive engineer; 
James A, Tucker, clerk; Fay R. Wil- 
Hamson, switchman, 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Herman D. Child, machin- 
ist; Gordon 8. Harrison, conductor; 
Lawrence M. Neff, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Edward J, Franklin, loco- 
motive engineer; Wm. B, Kostakis, 
lead tender truckman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: John M. Burns, switchman; 
Theodore Geodpaster, switchman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Ivan O’Donoughue, clerk. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: 1. W. York, brakeman; A. M. 
Schepman, brakeman; James L. 
Young, signal maintainer. Pension- 
ers: Jose M. Alvarez, laborer; John 
S. Dyess, telegrapher-waymaster; 
Peyton R, Haynes, car inspector; 
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LEONARDO V. GASPARRO, passen- 
ger carman, has retired after a 41~ 
year career spent entirely at Gen- 
eral Shops in Los Angeles. 


Alonzo W. Larson, chief clerk; Fran- 
cis W. Edwards, division electrician; 
Mathew E. Huff, brakeman; Charles 
T. Stewart, switchman; William E. 
Wallace, switchman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Kuzma Kriletich, clerk; Ferdi- 
nand W. Behrens, water service 
helper; Otho J. Casto, pipefitter; 
George R. Davidson, marine fire- 
man; Horace R. Dunne, locomotive 
engineer; Michael J. Fitzpatrick, 
carpenter; Chester E. Frasier, 
switchman; Fred J, Krieger, switch- 
man; Herbert B. McColloch, conduc- 
tor; Henry Schwartz, water service 
mechanic; Frank E. Green, switch- 
man; Inez Pena, car painter; Wil- 
liam M. Schmidt, foreman, passen- 
ger repairs; RoHand J. Thompson, 
switchman; Frederick W. Gotshall, 
switchman, 


SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Joe Guidero, 
piper; Fred Timothy Felix, round- 
house moulder; Okla Hensely, car- 
penter & crane operator; Earl ¥. 
Otwell, electrician foreman; John V. 
Walker, tender repairman. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Stanley W. 
Bullock, assistant trainmaster; W. 
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A. Cunningham, agent. Pensioners: 
George H. Clink, auto machinist; 
Earl F. Cothrell, trolleyman; Car- 
men Jaramillo, laborer; Alejandro 
Lopez, laborer; Fred C. Patton, gen- 
eral superintendent-passenger serv- 
ice; Albert Perry, fireman; Alvin 
Potter, motorman; Robert V, Rach- 
ford, car clerk; Helen F. Stewart, 
head clerk; Thomas C. Ward, inter- 


change clerk; Clarence A. White, 
motorman. 


OTHERS: G. A, Gatto, senior divi- 
sion clerk, Revenue Accounts, San 
Francisco. Pensioners: Alejandro G. 
Hernandez, machinist helper, Los 
Angeles General Shops; Angel Or- 
tega, scrap cutter; John E. Cain, 
stockman’s assistant, both Los An- 
geles General Stores; Robert D. 
Phillips, store helper, West Oakland; 
Blease Canziani, machinist, Tiburon; 
Frederick S. Farquar, chief clerk, 
Petaluma, both Northwestern Pa- 
cific; Harley B. Talbott, foreman, 
Duplicating Bureau, Los Angeles; 
Lyn E. Lutz, store attendant, Ogden 
Store; Clarence H. Viles, boiler- 
maker cutter, El] Paso General 
Shops. 


JOHN PICKFORD, station agent at 
Santa Susana since 1950, has re- 
tired from service that began in 
1915 when he was first employed 
by SP as a warehouseman. 
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Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 

las Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey, Portland 
Sacramente, John A. Collins, Sacramento 
Salt Lake, Hugh F, O'Neil, Ogden 
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John Alexander, El Paso 


Western, Florence McClure, Oakland 
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